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From time to time attempts are made, mostly in America, to 
found artificial states, or communities, which are designated 
"model" colonies, and are intended to illustrate on a small scale 
the social future as, according to the founders' scheme, it ought to 
shape itself. Wherever these artificial structures continue to 
exist, they do so; only when they depart to a considerable degree 
from their original socialistic or communistic forms. Even in 
the latter case they do not always maintain their position. 

Among the most interesting of the socialistic settlements that 
have arisen and perished in our days is the noteworthy and unique 
creation of Colonel Albert Kimsey Owen, a Pennsylvanian 
engineer. Despite long-continued ill-luck of all kinds, this man 
fought for his cause with the greatest perseverance. Much of 
what was important and interesting in Edward Bellamy's famous 
Looking Backward had already, years before the appearance of 
that book, been frequently repeated in a different form by Owen. 
The latter had evidently provided much material for the Boston 
romance-writer, but he himself caused far less stir with his 
literary propaganda, because he did not, like the former writer, 
clothe it in a striking literary form. 

I 
One need not be a visionary dreamer to allow that the posses- 
sion of a comfortable little house, in every respect agreeable 
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and sanitary, is something extremely desirable, and one need 
not as yet by any means' belong to the radicals to admit that the 
payment of taxes, house and farm rents, and interest on capital 
is the cause of a great part of the seamy side of the present 
economic order of things, because it swallows up a great part of 
the income of very many persons. Could these payments be 
abolished, very much would have been done toward the solution 
of the social question, and especially would the possession of an 
excellent little house of one's own be made easier. Henry George 
merely aspires to do away with interest on capital; Hertzka, in 
his "Freeland" abolishes decisively all the above-mentioned kinds 
of taxes. Colonel Owen wished to do the same, but in a less 
radical manner. He did not, like Hertzka, place the usufruct of 
unowned land at the disposal of every man free of charge, but 
desired to see each state or town organized as a joint-stock- 
company, to which the ground should belong and which should 
sell it to the stockholders, but at the same time the purchaser 
should have usufruct of the land only so long as he really made 
use of it. If he or his heir wished to give it up, he received back 
from the company the earnest money, while in "Freeland," where 
no earnest money is actually paid, anyone can make use of the 
abandoned land. The chief principles from which A. K. Owen 
proceeded were : "With united forces" and "integral co-opera- 
tion ;" that is to say, complete social fellowship. What he com- 
prehends under this is stated in a large number of volumes and 
pamphlets; I have myself, for example, read through three 
volumes of Integral Co-operation (1884, 1887, 1891) ; the pam- 
phlets Homes, and How to Obtain Them, A Co-operative City, 
The Credit Foncier Company, etc. ; as well as several years' num- 
bers of the journals' which embody Owen's theory and practice, 
The Integral Co-operation (Enterprise), The New City (New 
York), and The Credit Foncier of Sinaloa (Topolobampo) ; and 
in addition to these also numerous prospectuses, circulars, and 
pamphlets. 

His' studies in social politics forced on Owen's observation, a 
quarter of a century ago, the fact that under the rule of the 
present competitive order those commercial and manufacturing 
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businesses are most profitable which depend on the joint action 
of a large number of leaders of industry; i. e., the great railways, 
water-works, gas-works, and such like. With united forces, trusts 
and other many-headed associations monopolize whole branches 
of business with enormous profit. How would it be if every town, 
and later on perhaps every country, monopolized under its own 
administration the public means of communication, the arrange- 
ments for heating, lighting, and water, school and educational 
affairs — in short, all concerns that might be considered the 
especial business of the community, and paid the large profits into 
its own pocket, thus not benefiting individual entrepreneurs, but 
the community itself! The following words of Owen are very 
significant as regards his own aspirations : 

There can be no commonwealth perfectly co-operative in form which is 
not in possession of its soil, its manufactures, its means of communication, 
and its medium of exchange. These four things are just as necessary to 
a community as the muscles, bones, sinews, and the heart are to the human 
body. 

Starting from this co-operative thought, Owen, by the aid 
of his experiences gathered on world-wide journeys, and from 
the results of his economic inquiries, built up in the course of 
years' a system of "complete social fellowship" which he called 
"integral co-operation." He was always saying: 

If a dozen companies, independent of each other or competing with each 
other, perform a dozen different services for a town and are able to pay high 
dividends to their share-holders at the cost of the population, a commonwealth, 
working in like manner on its own account, must be able to perform the 
same services better, more cheaply, and to the advantage of all. 

He saw a complete state of social co-operation a means of 
remedy for the evils of the modern order of things, and he was 
not content with theoretical statements, but proceeded by degrees 
to attempt the carrying-out of his teaching into practice, while for 
this purpose he founded a settlement in a place in which he found 
the necessary conditions fairly united: the country around the 
harbor of Topolobampo, distinguished for its size, depth, geo- 
graphical situation, etc. The first settlers entered it in 1886, and 
at the same time he called into existence a co-operative business, 
in accordance with his projects, which received the name of the 
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"Credit Foncier Company of Sinaloa." At that time the outside 
world knew almost nothing of the Topolobampo creek and the 
Mexican province of Sinaloa. Owen had become acquainted with 
both when he conducted the building of the Central Mexican 
Railway. The highly valuable characteristics, from a commercial 
point of view, of the natural harbors, the extraordinary rural 
beauty of the country, the rare productiveness of the soil, and 
the mineral wealth of the region, produced in him the conviction 
that there could be no more propitious field for his experiment. 
Add to this the favorable circumstances that the Mexican govern- 
ment presented to him extensive territories for the community, 
placed other lands very cheaply at his disposal, and granted to 
him, along with a considerable government subsidy, the conces- 
sion for the building of a railway (Mexican Western Railway), 
almost a thousand miles' long, from Topolobampo to: Texas — from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean. The government did all this in 
the interest of the country itself; for the very well-to-do 1 popula- 
tion of that flourishing province was not in a position, for want of 
means of communication, to produce more than they used for 
their own needs. The government, therefore, welcomed the 
North American settlers as forerunners of economic progress 
and heralds of a future prosperous development of Mexico, and 
offered them enthusiastic hospitality. What our engineer really 
desired in founding his colony will be clearly seen by the following 
extracts from the "Constitution of the Credit Foncier Company," 
drawn up in 1886 : 

Our Principles. We believe : 

1. That the usefulness and happiness of mankind depend upon their 
physical, intellectual, and moral development. 

2. That the moral depends upon the intellectual, the intellectual upon 
the physical, the physical upon the purity of the atmosphere, the purity of 
the atmosphere upon the intelligent, comprehensive, and thorough control 
of the land, and of all which within and upon it rests, and that, therefore, 
the land and all which it implies — the atmosphere, metal, mineral (water), 
timber, grass, electricity, etc. — must be held in trust by the corporation, for 
the use of its members. 

3. That the principles which should underlie the corporation are interde- 
pendence, duty, and equity, and that in proportion as the members of the 
corporation understand the interdependence of each with the other and all 
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with the one, to the extent that they feel the duty that the strong should 
assist the weak, and in the ratio that they come to the practice of equity — 
in the affairs of the individual, the family, the municipality, and the state — 
will they become useful, happy, and progressive. 

4. That there cannot be dignity and strength of character in the individual 
without home life, and that, therefore, it is the duty of the corporation, by 
offsetting services, to provide a substantial and permanent home for every 
family; and as there cannot be independent thought, which is the basis of 
correct action, without the individual being a holder of a whole or part 
interest in the home right, that therefore, a voice in the corporation belongs 
only to those who hold such possession. 

5. That the highest ambition for man and woman is to have a perma- 
nent, substantial, and beautiful home; constant, remunerative and agreeable 
employment; varied instruction; approved facilities and attractive amuse- 
ments; that the ability to possess and enjoy should keep pace with their 
culture and desires. 

6. That every individual is different from every other individual; that 
these individualities demand diverse occupations, and that the wealth and 
influence of the corporation depend upon the diversity, multiplicity, and 
intelligence of the individualities of its members, and upon the diversification 
and perfection of their home industries, constantly and remuneratively kept 
in operation. 

7. That all wealth is created by labor intelligently co-operating with the 
land and the natural elements ; that everything produced belongs to the person 
who produces it; that the storage, handling, and exchange are the possessions 
of the corporation. 

8. That there is no such thing as originality of thought and inventions, 
and that every idea and mechanical combination is the result of centuries of 
thought and toil by thousands of persons, and that the benefits resulting from 
their application to the practical affairs of life belong, in most part, to the 
descendants and heirs of those who have been the means of giving these 
ideas and inventions to society, and not absolutely, at any time, to the author 
and inventor who frames the closing sentence and adjusts the last •screw. 

9. As it is the duty of the corporation to provide occupation or employ- 
ment for every one of its members, it is also the duty of the members to under- 
take that occupation or those employments which he and she are best fitted 
to do. 

10. That official trusts are duties which the members best fitted for 
executive business owe to the corporation and to themselves. 

So much for the theoretical principles. Passing on to their 
practical application, the Constitution further says: 

11. We believe that the association should be a company; that it should 
be incorporated to attend to everything of a public character for the preserva- 
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tion and advancement of the common weal ; that the basis of these functions 
is to preserve and utilize the land, and all which it implies ; to take measures 
for sanitation; to furnish power and implements for production, manufacture, 
and fashioning; and to attend to distribution, transportation, construction, 
education, amusement, entertainment, exchange, and commerce. 

12. That there should not be a company or a partnership inside of the 
corporation except the municipal corporation (or corporations), which 
should be incorporated to systematize and operate, in the interests of its 
members, utilities which belong to, and are part of, every distinct community; 
and that the more important of these are its atmosphere, thoroughfares, areas, 
powers, lights, heat, water, buildings, street cars, telephones, sewers, etc. 

13. That it is the duty of the corporation to furnish insurance in case of 
accident to person and property ; to provide for sickness, for the aged, for the 
orphan, and for the widow ; that it is the duty of the municipality to furnish, 
free of charge, and upon attractive plans, kindergarten, school, and industrial 
education for all minors who are children of members of the corporation. 

14. 15. That gambling, lotteries, etc., are contrary to correct purpose, and 
that occupations of questionable propriety should be prohibited. 

16-21. That a member should not vote for himself or herself for any 
office within the corporation, and that for a member to ask another member 
to vote for him or her should be an act of self-exile. 

22. That no member may claim any privilege for himself. 

23, 24. That not under any circumstances should the corporation be a 
borrower of money from any person, private or legal, other than from its 
own members. 

25-27. That in no case should a member borrow credits or money from 
other body than the corporation. 

28, 29. That "popular suffrage" is right in principle, but that it has been 
and is pernicious as practiced; that it cannot be beneficent to the individual 
and to society until all persons enjoying the suffrage can read the laws 
submitted, and can be free in thought and actions to vote in accordance with 
their best judgments; and that the best of the civilization of a corporation is 
in the usefulness, the happiness, and the distinct and intellectual individualities 
of its members. 

30. That "party politics" and caucus rule in our corporation would result 
as they have resulted wherever and whenever they have been tried, and that 
they would, by legal enactments, make the producers "hewers of wood and 
drawers of water" to cunning tricksters and to the non-producing, non- 
essential classes. 

31-33. That "secret societies .... clubs," etc., etc., are the result of, and 
belong to, disorganized communities; and that, with co-operation systema- 
tized, will come free libraries, free lectures, and free diversions in physical 
games. 
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34. That the principle underlying religious thought is correct; and that 
religion is not a truth possessed, but a result sought; that the sentiment of 
religion is good in the proportion that it inspires a feeling of duty to every 
creature within the sphere of one's life — a duty in thought and a duty in 
action — and that religion is sacred and belongs strictly to the individual, and 
not to the state, to a municipality, to a society, or to an association. 

35. That marriage is the foundation of the home and of the corporation, 
and that its contract should be encouraged and witnessed, free of charge, by 
the corporation; and that every man should have one wife, and every woman 
one husband, and no more. 

36. That our mission is peace and useful example to mankind; that our 
wish is to be courteous to all, to be plain but artistic in dress, correct in 
speech, modest in conduct; that if we should presume to teach in anything, 
it should be in the deportment of our everyday life one with the other. 

At the end of the Constitution there followed a solemn 
"Pledge" which each associate was obliged to sign : 

I, the undersigned, of .... , and of the United States of North America, 
do hereby agree to abide by "Our Principles," as above written; and to live 
in accordance with the by-laws which may from time to time be made by the 
directors of the Credit Foncier Company; and, in case that I break the said 
rules, I will submit peaceably to the fines, penalties, etc., which may be 
imposed by the said by-laws, waiving all rights to appeal before the courts of 
the United States, Mexico, or elsewhere, from the judgment of the members 
of the Credit Foncier Company. 

The following passage from the paper Integral Co-operation 
will show that in Topolobampo it was not by any means a ques- 
tion of an outburst of communistic feeling : 

We desire evolution, not revolution; co-operation, not isolation; fellow- 
ship, not communism ; concord, not antagonism ; emulation, not competition ; 
equity, not equality; freedom, not licence; employment, not alms; the full 
use of goods, not wastefulness; religion, not the existence of sects; counsel, 
not preaching of sermons; duties, not ceremonies; deeds, not confessions 
of faith; examples, not precepts; laws, not formalities; order, not anarchy; 
universally binding rules, not class legislation; systematic organization, not 
chance results; the joint rule of comrades, not partisan administration. We 
demand that those aids to cultivation upon which the usefulness, the progress, 
and the happiness of the citizens depend — air, soil, water, light, the forces of 
nature, exchange, advancement, buildings, care of health, instruction, amuse- 
ment, insurance, production, trade, etc.— should be administered in the 
interest of the community by the latter alone, and that, on the contrary, the 
private life, the property, the opinions, and the individuality of the individual 
be held sacred. 
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And in the pamphlet Pacific City (1892) we read: 
Man is not destined to a solitary state. No one can make himself happy 

or useful alone Certainly no one has himself produced his own gifts, 

or himself provided himself with dwelling-place, food, clothing, and protection. 
Ideas, talents, knowledge, culture, skill are the fruits of living in the com- 
munity in which they have arisen and in which they have been called forth, 
just as the unearned income from ground property is the result of the growth 
of the urban population. 

Integral Co-operation teaches us that the individual is able to do nothing 
alone, that all that we are and shall become depends upon the advantages which 
society offers us. Only when many think, work and rest together under the 
rule of a certain measure of discipline is the divine spark in man able to 
redeem and ennoble him. He who lives alone retrogrades in civilization. 

II 

The chief management of the new corporation rested in the 
hands of ten directors, whose election took place in the same 
manner as in every other joint-stock company, but no one was 
permitted to vote for himself. No one was allowed to have more 
than forty-eight shares at ten dollars a share, because no one was 
allowed to own more than forty-eight lots. Of this more will be 
said later on. The body of directors' was to choose the president, 
the treasurer, etc., from their own number, and to divide among 
themselves the control of the ten departments of government. 
The directors were to be elected for five years and to receive 
salaries of one hundred dollars per month ; they had to 1 be mem- 
bers of the company and had to dwell in the territory of the latter. 
The manager of each department appointed the officials and work- 
men necessary for the service of that department, but only in the 
name of the company. There was no other employer of labor 
but the company in Owen's ideal state. Now, as the directors 
were to be active "rather as' counselors and helpers than as super- 
intendents, it was to the interest of the shareholders," as the 
president and founder of the state wrote, "to choose from their 
number such persons as they thought possessed of the greatest 
business ability and in whose character they had perfect confi- 
dence Party politics must have nothing to do with the 

administration." 

The ten branches of government were the following : ( 1 ) mat- 
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ters of banking, insurance, and accounts; (2) public buildings 
and highroads; (3) fire and sanitary police; (4) administration 
of justice and registration of professions; (5) matters concerning 
the means of communication and transportation, and all that 
would promote the advancement of the colony ; (6) natural forces ; 
(7) industry and trade; (8) instruction, education, and amuse- 
ments; (9) agriculture and forestry, cattle-breeding, and fisheries, 
(10) doctors, apothecaries, and the commissariat. 

In this list we miss a department for religious worship, a 
minister for spiritual concerns. The people did not need one, for 
they made no sacrifices for the objects of church-building, etc., 
and looked upon religion, as we already know from the above 
"principles," not as something public, but as a private, individual 
matter. With reference to this point, the American clergyman 
Hogeland, who visited the settlement in August, 1890, remarked 
in a Calif ornian journal : 

The settlers have never pretended to be saints; rather they have always 
declared that they wished to do without priests and churches. Nevertheless, 
they are pious and devout. Their moral views are lofty, and their course of 
life is worthy of imitation. They have no police and no prisons, yet they 
know nothing of brawls, seduction, theft, and drunkenness. They are opposed 
to strong drinks, tobacco, cruelty to animals, and all improper, coarse modes of 
expression. 

Owen writes : 

We are religious, but no theologians. With us, as in every other joint- 
stock company, every shareholder can hold any creed he please As in 

all other things, so also in the matter of religion we are eclectics; that is 
to say, we take the beautiful, the good, and the true wherever we find them : 
from Christians, Theosophists, Greeks, etc.; without being Anglicans, Catho- 
lics, and Theosophists We wish to lead a God-fearing life, whilst in all 

things we are noble-minded, and in our life and in our intercourse with one 
another we try always to act rightly and in a kindly manner. 

In John W. Lovell's pamphlet A Co-operative City we read : 
We acknowledge in all religions a common conception of God . . . . , but 
for the rest we only consider religion useful in so far as it is fitted to urge us 

in thought and deed to the fulfilment of duty Our religion consists in 

the endeavor to raise man's condition and to have consideration for all crea- 
tures with whom we come in contact ; in striving to observe the precept to do 
to no one what we do not wish them to do to us, in the avoidance of 
sectarianism, in work, investigation, and progress. 
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The colonists, therefore, did not think much of church. They 
thought that "we must not do good for the sake of expected 
recompense here below or in the world to come." but merely for 
the sake of goodness itself. "We wish to lead a moral, religious 
life, in conformity with the best teaching and deeds of antiquity 
and O'f modern times, of heathendom as also of Christianity. We 
do not aim at impressing upon our youth the belief that any one 
church alone knows the truth necessary for salvation." And in 
another place Owen remarks : 

We believe right and justice ought to be understood in so strict a sense 
that the adulteration of a single article of use must cast a slur on the whole 
community. What is the object of a creed that does not restrain its followers 
from deceit, stealing, etc? True religion does not consist in simply saying 
that we believe in this or that ; no, we desire also that a man should direct his 
life according to what he holds to be right. A religion of words and not of 
deeds inspires us with no confidence. 

As for the rest, every associate was permitted to belong to 
any form of religion he pleased. "For all these reasons," declared 
Lovell, "we shall erect no buildings for divine service." Every- 
body could become a member of the "Credit Fonder" who signed 
the vow already mentioned and bought at least one share at ten 
dollars. In the regulations it is enjoined that "before an associate 
sets out for the colony (that is to say, before he receives the 
permit entitling him to migrate and settle in the colony), he must 
have come to an agreement in writing with the secretary of the 
Council of Directors, referring to the nature of the work to be 
performed and the wages to be guaranteed." If an associate 
wished to withdraw, he was obliged to give at least three 
months' notice ; then his account was made up and the balance in 
his favor paid out to him at short intervals by instalments. The 
same thing applied to expelled members. Expulsion necessarily 
followed — but only through the directors — when anyone mate- 
rially violated the principles, etc., of the community, yet an appeal 
could be made to an extraordinary general meeting within thirty 
days. The chief grounds of expulsion were : gambling, canvass- 
ing, and improper occupations. The definitions of the trans- 
gressions in question were, however, as so many other things in 
Owen's program, of a misty nature. 
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The Credit Fonder Company was entitled and authorized: 
to buy and sell land and ground ; to lay out streets and lanes ; to 
build houses ; to fit them up and sell them ; to build and manage 
tramways and railways ; also steam- and other ships, electric-light- 
ing and other works, aqueducts, etc.; schools, markets, theaters, 
inns, warehouses, docks, bazaars, factories, etc.; further, their 
duties included agricultural affairs and trade, bank and insurance 
business, as well as all that is connected with the occupations and 
commercial intercourse of a great community. Every "associate" 
was obliged to possess at least one share, and might at most 
possess only forty-eight shares, but had always only one vote — 
in order to prevent the making of artificial majorities. The 
shares might not be transferred privately, but could only be sold 
to the company, and indeed only at their nominal value. As soon 
as the company should have succeeded in possessing sufficient 
means, it was to have been allowed to purchase from each stock- 
holder who possessed more than one share, the extra shares. 
Moreover, only true settlers were to be admitted as shareholders, 
while originally, when the procuring of money was the chief 
thing, shares could be sold to outsiders. 

To the conditions of settlement in the Owen colony already 
mentioned must be added these: That every associate (meaning 
every family), in case he desired to have land, should pay into 
the land and improvement fund at the lowest 20 and at the most 
500 dollars ; one-half of this cash was destined for improvements, 
the other half for the purchase of land. Further, each associate 
was obliged to pay his own traveling expenses and bring with 
him by way of preliminary what was necessary in bedding, 
clothes, furniture, etc. "To secure occupation to all colonists' and 
to protect the original capital from waste, but at the same time 
to make monopolies or private accumulation of capital impossi- 
ble," Owen adopted a modification of nationalization of the land 
which stood midway between the proposals of Henry George and 
those of Hertzka. "The ground shall belong to the body collec- 
tively and be administered in such a manner that everybody 
should be in a position to acquire a home which should be free 
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from rent and taxes." Accordingly the ground was' sold cheaply 
in lots of from 400 to 18,000 square yards. 

The company was willing to build the necessary houses on 
these pieces' of ground according to suitable plans ; yet the houses 
might not be either let or sold by the possessors, or be burdened 
with debt or otherwise transferred. 

As to trade, it remained, as' was the case in Bellamy's book, 
exclusively in the hands of the corporation. Owen pointed out as 
the chief advantages of this : the impossibility of the adulteration 
of goods, the saving of labor power, and the doing-away with 
the immense cost of the present horrible and common method of 
advertising. John W. Lovell writes in his pamphlet, A Co-oper- 
ative City: 

The shops will be situated in different quarters of the town for the con- 
venience of the public. All articles of use and luxury ought to be found 

under a man's own roof With the exception of the drug department, 

the shops will be open only six hours a day ; people should manage to make all 
purchases in this time in order that the woman assistants, as in other callings, 
need not work longer than six hours. 

The work time of men in trade and in industrial labor is fixed at 
eight hours : "in this time enough can be produced to satisfy all 
wants." 

If anyone should have a product of his industry to sell, he was 
to have brought it to the public warehouses' for a price agreed 
on, and the amount of this price to be entered to his credit in the 
books of the corporation bank just in the same way as were the 
wages due for any work done for the company. The sale took 
place on the basis of the purchaser's selection from the shops of 
the corporation. The customers were to have had a collection 
of samples in each block of houses, and the delivery to the houses 
was to have been worked by means of pneumatic tubes, the col- 
lection of the payments from the customers to be effected by pla- 
cing these payments to their debit in the company's accounts. 

Thus the purchasers save having to pay for the enormous expenses of 
advertising, and run no risk of receiving adulterated goods, without taking 
into account the saving of labor power caused by doing without middlemen 

or jobbers Trade will also be carried on with foreign countries, but 

only after all settlers have been provided with all necessary commodities 
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The trade in alcoholic drinks is limited to the general shops, there are no 
public houses and drinking-palaces. 

Money matters were arranged in such a way that the only 
bank that was allowed — i. e., that of the company — carried on 
the total business of exchange, payments, loans, savings deposits, 
etc. The work done by labor was not paid in cash, but in "credit 
notes" (hourly wages). The working-day had at first a value 
of two dollars. These certificates of work, which could be 
exchanged in the colony for every necessary commodity, were 
lithographed like money notes, and Owen hoped that in case the 
colony he had created ever attained to prosperity and played a 
part in the world, these notes would be taken everywhere as' a 
medium of exchange, just as the Venetian notes were between the 
eleventh and seventeenth centuries. What anyone spent or what 
he needed for journeys was' placed to his debit in the company's 
accounts. Hertzka proposed a similar extensive clearing-house 
method of procedure for his "Freeland" settlement. "Do we eat 
or drink paper money? Do we sleep or dwell on gold or silver 
coinage?" asks Owen. "No, all we need are the services of others 
in exchange for our own." Thereby work was proclaimed to be 
the real money standard, and he who did not work had nothing 
to eat. "Can anything be simpler and juster?" And since "credit 
notes" could not be stolen, a stop was put to the embezzlements 
of cashiers wishful to' abscond, and of administrative councils. 
Thus, cash in the form of coin was not quite discarded in Topolo- 
bampO' — when requisite it was employed, for example in foreign 
trade — but its use, in truth, appeared restricted to a very trifling 
amount. Hertzka declared the replacement of coin by "credit 
notes" — proposed also by Bellamy — to be just as unnecessary as 
it was impracticable. In a public letter to the body of directors of 
Topolobampo, Hertzka wrote (May, 1892) : 

.... Unnecessary, because money in itself is just as harmless as any other 
instrument, for money is nothing but an instrument designed to perform 
certain services in the exchange and preservation of wealth. It has, of course, 
become a tool of oppression and plunder — but what acquisition of the human 
intellect has not become that in the same degree? .... Impossible, because 
the human industrial organization cannot even be imagined without a measure 
of value; and money, though not indeed an absolutely perfect one, is yet the 
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most perfect of all measures of value actually existing. Human labor power 
would indeed be the worst imaginable of all measures of value, for a measure, 
to be universally useful, must itself be something fixed, capable of being laid 
hold of, as unchangeable as possible, whereas human labor power changes its 
value incessantly. 

But Owen believed that money could be almost entirely set 
aside. Thus interest on capital would disappear of its own 
accord, and with it also its mischievous drawbacks. From the 
fact that the carrying-on of the public works (means of transpor- 
tation and communication, lighting, theaters, etc.) would bring 
into the community rich profits which would suffice to cover public 
expenditure, the raising of taxes would be superfluous. Again, 
from the fact that the people would possess their own houses, that 
there would be no private shops, and that the land and all aids to 
production were to be used for farming free of charge, rents and 
leases would disappear. 

And the doing away with interest would make an "unearned 
increment," which with justice is' so much dreaded in the present 
economic world, an impossibility. Only work could secure the 
means of livelihood in Topolobampo. "With us," writes Owen 
in one of his numerous pamphlets (May, 1891), "everyone who is 
capable of work must lie under the obligation of productive labor. 
We will do away with drones, according to the model of the bees ; 
gamblers, idlers, speculators, jobbers', middlemen, etc., have 
amongst us just as little to do as women of doubtful occupation." 

The possession of a homestead was enjoined upon each settler, 
and also made possible, for he had no need to pay anything for it. 
He had only to pay ten dollars for an allotment of 400 square 
yards; the company provided the building and the fitting-up of 
the house for a man, in return for a charge placed to his debit 
in their books. Since everyone who did not work for himself 
must be provided with work, no one was without a balance in his 
favor in the company's books, for which, following the precedent 
of the co-operative consumption societies, the company supplied 
everything which a man needed at the cost price, and therefore a 
house fitted up into the bargain ; this did not exclude a man from 
being able to follow his own taste in the choice of the building 
lot, the furniture, etc. Thus Owen endeavored to fulfil one of the 
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chief conditions of a happy, civilized life — namely, a sanitary, 
beautiful, and pleasant dwelling. 

If, as' already observed, it was forbidden to the associates to 
let or transfer their houses and pieces of ground, it is in accord- 
ance with Owen's principle that the ground is joint property, and 
the individual has only the usufruct of it. To speak accurately, 
he had it free of charge — for the trifle which was' paid for the 
lots served partly for acquiring the same from the government 
and partly went toward defraying the laying-out expenses of the 
colony ; but he had it only so long as he and his heirs used it. If 
he wished to go away, or if they declined to remain or to become 
settlers, the company got back everything at the price formerly 
received for it, in order to make it over as required to another 
colonist. In the same way it was arranged about the share cer- 
tificates'. If anyone wished to leave, the corporation paid back 
the ten dollars received for each share, together with the balance 
entered in the books for work done and dividends on the shares, 
and sold the paper to the newcomers; for only settlers could be 
stockholders. 

The organization of work was half communistic, because, as 
already mentioned, the corporation, in all cases where people did 
not work for themselves, was the only employer of labor. There 
was nevertheless not a trace to be found of the illusive equality of 
real communism. Everyone was to be paid according to his work 
done and merit, on a scale to be agreed upon ; and according to his 
limited possession of shares participated in the net profits of the 
company. Consequently there was neither the impossible equality 
of mind and body, nor an absolute equality of possessions ; it was 
enough to do away with poverty and immoderate wealth, and to 
assure to every one a decent livelihood. Later it was hoped to be 
able to reduce the time of work for men to thirty hours a week and 
for women to twenty (five workdays at six and four hours, 
respectively). The corporation calculated upon being able to 
guarantee to every associate profitable work with a definite object. 
"Although work is the source of all riches, of all that is good, 
great, and beautiful, the workpeople till now were always and 
everywhere beggarly poor, hungry, badly dressed, wretchedly 
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housed, and at the same time were on an average only a quarter 
of them employed." In Topolobampo there were to be no unem- 
ployed. "If anyone does not wish to do this or that work, he is 
helped to another." On this account no poor would exist. "No- 
body needed to claim alms," for the company insured everyone 
against accidents, fire, inundations, storms, just as much as for 
old age, and that too without any payment of premiums. 

Private property. — "It will be of importance for our success 
to distinguish common possessions from private posses- 
sions. The last must be held sacred and guaranteed absolutely to 
the individual." Thus Owen wrote in 1889 : 

It requires great care and some experience to be able to make the suggested 

distinction All that anyone brings with him or acquires — also machines, 

tools, and other labor aids which he is able to use without extraneous assist- 
ance^ — forms his private property. Everything for which workmen must be 

employed belongs to the public means of production If anyone makes 

a good invention, justice demands that we should place at his disposal, for the 
perfecting of the same, a workshop with the necessary instruments, raw 
materials etc. ; and a suitable staff ; for from every useful thought the com- 
munity indirectly obtains benefit. The company should then produce the 
perfected object under the guidance of the inventor, and should guarantee to 
him a fixed percentage of the value proportionally, whereby there would still 
remain a profit to itself. 

Individuality. — The New York bookseller Lovell, in a report 
of 1886 about the colony, to which he belonged as one of its 
founders, and which at that time was just starting into life, 
observed: "We purpose to promote the free development of 
individuality. The products of what anyone does quite alone 
belong to him entirely." And Owen had already written two 
years before: "Why should shareholders in our future associa- 
tion lose their individuality sooner than the stockholders of a 
popular railway, gas, or water company?" 

System of schools. — "We desire to give the children not only 
a general, but also an industrial education." This we read in 
Owen's treatise, Lessons in Payment (1887). 

Girls and boys shall be instructed in music, etc., as well as in useful, 
practical occupations. The whole instruction in the schools, workshops, 
model schools for domestic economy, etc., shall be imparted free up to the 
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twentieth year. The girls shall lean: sewing, bookkeeping, to make point lace, 
wood-carving, metal-work, to model clay, to preserve fruits, to dry seeds, 
to collect herbs, etc. The boys shall be carpenters, chemists, mechanical 
engineers, fruit cultivators, etc. Credit is given to every lad and girl for 
every work done. If the education continues after the years of minority, the 
boy or girl in question is charged with the cost of instruction, and the rest 

of the balance in his favor is paid to his account for his future home 

On leaving school, they receive one share from the Company as a present. 

System of maintenance. — 

A certain percentage of the profits [at first fixed at 50 and later on at 10] 
is annually put aside for the support of persons incapable of work owing to 
illness or accidents, as well as for widows and children left unprovided for. 
The right of maintenance is one of our fundamental rights, for no one is 

allowed to suffer want With respect to provision for old age, we are 

thinking of introducing a system of insurance which would insure a pension 
to all members, after they have passed their fiftieth year of age, by the aid 
of the premiums to be paid by them. The drawing of this pension would 
make further labor unnecessary for them. The people then would be in a 
position, as they pleased, either to remain at home in idleness, or to travel 
abroad, in case they did not prefer to go on with their professional work from 
habit or for their own pleasure. 1 

Administration of justice. — "Lawyers," it is said in the same 
pamphlet, "will be almost unknown. Under our form of govern- 
ment there can be no lawsuits. Yet, if we are obliged to appoint 
an attorney, it is only on account of the legal assistance needful 
in intercourse with the outer world, as well as for superintending 
the drawing up of the company's precepts and books' according to 
the spirit of the Mexican laws." The government of Mexico had 
conceded to the Credit Fonder Company the right of having 
internal lawsuits settled by arbiters. Nevertheless, according to 
the Mexican law, it was' indeed free to everyone to have recourse 
to the ordinary law courts of the country; but the statutes of the 
colony forbade this and compelled submission to the verdict of 
the arbiter. "Even if it is a question of crime, no attorney may 
interfere, The accused persons and the witnesses say what they 
have to say, and the verdict follows entirely on the ground of 
evidence." It was open to every sentenced person to appeal to the 
whole body of members. 

'Lovell, A Co-Operative City, 1886. 
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Care of health. — The physicians were to be appointed by the 
state, with yearly salaries. The greater the number of illnesses, 
the greater grew the work of the doctor without any increase of 
income; it must consequently have been of importance to him to 
keep everybody in good health. "Since his livelihood is assured 
him, it is easy for him to spare the time to improve himself in his 
profession and to be active in scientific study." The cost of 
medical aid and medicine was charged to the people's debit in the 
books of the company. To the question why medical treatment 
was not, as Bellamy or Hertzka proposed, free of charge, the 
leaders of the Topolobampo movement answered, not without 
reason : "The payment for this necessarily increases the cost of 
living, and thus it is to everybody's interest to follow as closely 
as' possible the precepts of the science of hygiene ; and, moreover, 
to do this is also right from the point of view of what is 
agreeable." 

Amusements. — All games of chance played for money were 
forbidden. All public amusements (theaters, concerts', balls, etc.) 
and assemblies were obliged to begin early (at about 18 o'clock, 
Owen proposes; that is, six hours after 12 o'clock) and end at 
10 o'clock in the evening, 

for at 22 o'clock no one ought to be found any longer outside his house 

The home is destined, by its virtue, its morality, and its taste, to influence 
favorably the character of the rising generation, and our commonwealth is 
founded upon the sacredness of trie home. 

Our philanthropist rightly wished to have nothing in his colony 
of the "night life" of the great towns. But if he went so far as 
to forbid the formation of clubs' and societies of every kind, it was 
altogether too strong an encroachment upon personal freedom, 
even although indeed such a family life as he dreamed of for his 
colonists might make such clubs unnecessary, and although they 
are perhaps inclined to prejudice the mind against a domestic life, 
and to lead to gambling and idleness. 

The press. — According to Lovell, "the greatest freedom of 
thought and speech will reign." Since, as the leaders of the 
movement thought, there could only be one newspaper under 
the rule of "integral co-operation," "its editor will be bound to 
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print every communication in the order of its arrival, and that too 
quite unaltered. Anonymous contributions are not taken any 
notice of, everything else must without exception be published." 
That would have been a remarkably queer state newspaper ! 

The editor is simply limited to the role of a collector of news and articles, 
and if, as a private person he inserts a contribution from his own pen, he 
must put his signature to it like any other contributor. Only thus can the most 
absolute freedom of thought and speech be secured, and in consequence the 
greatest progress. Whoever thinks he has a good plan for the improvement 
of private or public matters writes to the newspaper, in case he does not 
prefer to bring the question forward in a public meeting. A suggestion ought 
to receive attention only when it deserves it by its own merits — not merely 
because some party, sect, or group supports it. 

The female sex was put on a perfect equality with the male. 
Women could be shareholders, and could choose and fill any 
office. Their pay was not, as it elsewhere generally was, less than 
that of the men. Owen wrote : 

The woman manages and spends her own property as she pleases, seeks 
out any occupation she likes, and depends upon the man as little as he does 

upon her This complete independence will at last make woman truly 

noble, free, and intelligent. Then she will influence society in a favorable 
manner. In Pacific City she will even have three more rights than man : She 
takes precedence in the choice of a calling, has a title to the best seats in 
assemblies or amusements, and she need work only six hours (later on four) 
five days a week, while the man must work eight hours (later on six) six 
days a week. 

As to marriage, it was considered merely a civil contract, which 
could be dissolved without formality if the married couple could 
not agree. But only monogamy in the strictest sense was per- 
missible. "Although the possibility of providing for themselves 
by their own work, and making themselves independent without 
the bond of marriage, will free women from the necessity of mak- 
ing manages de convenance," Owen encouraged early marriages 
from motives of morality, and on this account took into considera- 
tion the taxation of bachelors, as well as especial rewards' to men 
who married under thirty years of age. 

The leaders of the Topolobampo movement asserted emphat- 
ically on every opportunity that they wished to proceed in a 
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strictly businesslike manner. But the conception of what is 
"purely businesslike" appears to have been taken rather figura- 
tively — somewhat in the sense that the whole affair would be a 
good business for the shareholders ; for we meet with much in the 
printed utterances of Owen and his fellow-workers which has 
nothing to do with business. For example : 

The company is founded on domestic work, an indigenous currency, house- 
hold virtue, household love, and family life We wish to help every 

member to obtain a luxurious, comfortable private family house. People who 
have pleasant dwellings, who are employed remuneratively in a regular and 
systematic manner, and are free from taxes, rents, and debts, must love order 
and peace, .... must lead a life of truth, justice, and beauty. 

The nationality and creed of the members were not taken 
into consideration, neither on their arrival nor later on; on the 
other hand, a person must be able to read and write, and possess 
the necessary means for traveling and for acquiring a share and an 
allotment of land — at least at first. In consequence, those persons 
most in need of aid, the disinherited, the absolutely poor, whose 
work is the worst paid, were the very persons' who could not 
benefit in the beginning from the advantages expected from the 
settlement. 

Our reformer was especially proud of his extraordinarily 
detailed and elaborate plan for his future chief town, "Pacific 
City." This was to have been a model of municipal architecture 
and administrative art. In its design Owen's profession of 
engineer was very useful to' him, and also the studies of almost 
twenty years' duration which he and his fellow-workers had 
devoted to the subject of the characteristics of European and 
American towns. He had undertaken to create an ideal town 
like none other in existence. The Credit Foncier of Sinaloa 
already possessed, as its own property, the necessary territory, and 
the plans were approved by the Mexican government. Pacific 
City was to have the same area as New York — 29 square miles. 
A hundred thousand acres were destined for buildings and house 
gardens, 200.000 for parks and farms. The company wished to 
sell the pieces of land to its members by allotments in ten groups. 
The first eight groups were to comprise 500 lots at $10, $20, 
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$40, $80, $100, $320, $640, and $1,280; the two last groups, 48,- 
000 lots at prices to be fixed later on. The price of the allotments 
in the first group was purposely fixed low, because it was a ques- 
tion of smoothing the difficulties of the beginning of the work of 
colonizing, while the later comers, who would already enjoy the 
fruits of the previous work of the first comers, would be obliged 
to pay more. The smallest lots had an area of about 400 square 
yards; the largest (forty-eight times as much), about 20,000 
square yards. Anyone could choose, according to his own pleas- 
ure, the lots he wished to buy, but of course only from among the 
lots not yet appropriated, and not before he was really proceeding 
to build. 

Owen expected, from the sale of allotments, a total return of 
200 million dollars, half of which was to have been spent on build- 
ing, and the maintenance of the streets, quays, and parks ; on the 
erection of electric municipal railways, aqueducts, theaters, light- 
ing-works, baths, market-places, hotels, dining-rooms, places of 
assembly, etc. ; and finally on the paying-off of the debts that at 
first were unavoidable; while the greater part of the remainder 
would have served for the business of insurance, the support of 
free education, free lectures, libraries, musical performances, 
flowers, etc. ; and lastly the erection of hospitals. Since it was not 
proposed that the use of the water, the lighting, the theaters, the 
hotels, the municipal railways, etc., was to be free of charge, the 
town treasury would always contain sufficient money to make all 
taxes, mortgages, and such like, superfluous. Whereas elsewhere 
the incomes from those very necessary buildings and institutions 
flow, in most cases, into the pocket of private companies or indi- 
vidual managers, in Pacific City they would benefit the town treas- 
ury — that is, the community itself — and thus could always be 
used for embellishing and improving the town. 

We find much interesting information concerning the laying- 
out of Pacific City in Lovell's pamphlet, already mentioned, A 
Co-operative City. The streets were to be broad, since this is an 
advantage for the traffic, more healthy, and also lessens the danger 
of fire. Avenues from all the parks would cut the streets at right 
angles. The parks were to divide the streets at intervals of a 
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mile, and were to comprise about twenty-six acres. The breadth 
of the streets was designed to be 35 to 55, that of the avenues, 65 
to 75 yards. In every street or avenue it was' intended to have 
four to six rows of trees — for the sake of purifying the air and 
giving plentiful shade. The streets running north and south were 
to be 100 yards' distant from each other; the streets running west 
and east, 200 yards; so that each block of houses, consisting of 
forty-eight lots, was reckoned to cover 20,000 square yards. The 
factories, shops, etc., were to be confined to isolated parts of the 
town between avenues. Each block was to be built in a style of 
architecture symmetrical with itself, but different from the other 
blocks. The interior fitting-up of each dwelling was reserved for 
private taste. The following three kinds of dwellings were plan- 
ned: 

1 . Separate dwelling-houses with garden. — These would have 
been joined together in groups of fours, so as to save labor in the 
following manner : Where the four lots met, a common kitchen 
with a scullery would have been built separately. Thus the house- 
keeping could have been considerably simplified and improved by 
the joint application of professional labor. 

2. Terraces or "company dwelling-houses." — These were to 
have consisted of twelve or twenty-four or forty-eight houses, as 
was necessary. Their inhabitants could carry out in great meas- 
ure the above-mentioned principles of the simplification and im- 
provement of housekeeping by means of the joint employment 
of experts, and by means of joint kitchen and scullery manage- 
ment. Each house of both these kinds was to be 30 yards in depth, 
was to have a yard containing a well, and be bordered with a 
flower garden 30 yards long, which would be managed by a 
common gardener; and at the end of the garden a common library 
with reception and recreation rooms could be erected. 

3. The great palaces for single persons, on the pattern of the 
"company palace" in Godin's well-known Familistere at Guise. 
Each of such buildings was to have occupied a complete block of 
20,000 square yards, and was' to have consisted of dwellings of 
one to ten rooms for 400 to 500 single persons; also of large 
reception rooms, reading-rooms, bathrooms, dining-rooms', 
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kitchens, etc. Thus the drawbacks of the single life would be 
effectually obviated, and the least well-to-do persons would have 
no need to live without luxury. Everything was to be arranged in 
the most modern, most practical, most sanitary, and most com- 
fortable fashion. As each family was obliged to possess its house 
or its larger dwelling, so each single person was obliged to be in 
possession of his or her appointed rooms in the palaces. 

From considerations of health and cleanliness, all animals 
were to be banished from the neighborhood of human dwellings ; 
on this' point Owen's views were excessively strict. Every vehicle 
was to be driven by electricity, to the exclusion of horses ; thus the 
streets remained clean, and it was not necessary to renew the 
pavement so frequently. In the factories and places of trade the 
greatest attention was to have been paid to the requirements of 
convenience and health. Since it was also intended to< cook by 
means of electricity, there would have been no smoke. The noise 
in the streets would have been very slight. The delivery of goods 
bought in the shops was to have been carried on by means of 
pneumatic tubes, after the customers had made their selection 
from the patterns' present in each block. 

It is deplorable that the rather extravagant picture of the 
future which Owen sketches in the following words could not be 
realized, at least in part : 

Through "integral co-operation," such as will be practiced in Pacific City, 
we can enjoy everything good, useful and lofty. We can in architecture 
restore all that is elementary, beautiful, and magnificent. Oil-paintings can 
adorn the walls of the simplest people; bronze and marble groups can stand 
in every garden. We can hear music every hour; bells can call us to our 
public duties, or to our assemblies and recreations. The newest inventions 
can be made use of at once. Each member can have at his disposal every 
newspaper in the world. The most renowned of orators can give us, if we 
please, the best discourses. Each citizen with very little trouble can have the 
best of meals; and that kind of peace which is possible only when one feels 
oneself perfectly secure, and knows that every fellow-man is raised above all 
want, will be experienced in a higher degree in Pacific City than anywhere 
else on earth. 

Ill 

The community which Owen wished to form for the embodi- 
ment of "integral co-operation" lay in the country of Topolo- 
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bampo Bay, in the Mexican province of Sinaloa, and chiefly 
embraced the magnificent valley of the Fuerte. 

Had the Credit Foncier Company been in a pecuniary position 
to push forward its irrigation canal more quickly and to start upon 
the railway as soon as possible, it would have had indeed the most 
splendid prospects in agricultural and mercantile undertakings, as 
the natural advantages which it enjoyed were very great. An 
extraordinary mineral wealth, grand natural beauties, and the 
most desirable alternations of valleys and mountain, wild woods 
and wide rivers rich in fish, go hand in hand with a luxurious 
vegetation which embraces the products of all zones, and is also 
combined with an extremely healthful and equable climate. From 
the circumstances that Topolobampo lies much nearer to the great 
trade emporiums of the United States, and those of China and 
Australia, than San Francisco or any other harbor on the coast of 
the Pacific, Owen's co-operative state might have had a splendid 
future before it. 

But the Credit Foncier Company had to fight incessantly with 
pecuniary difficulties, which hindered it to a great extent, and 
which the otherwise favorable conditions were not able to counter- 
balance. Many calls for money were published in vain, making 
it impossible to commence building the 1,000-mile railway. Yet 
at last in 1893 it was possible to start on the construction of the 
irrigation canal, which was four yards deep, nine yards wide, and 
seven miles long. The blame for the delay in the development of 
the settlement was ascribed by Owen to the prejudice and want of 
trust that made itself felt in consequence of the overhasty com- 
mencement of the colony. This is indeed almost always fatal in 
such undertakings. On this point, one of the leaders of the move- 
ment, C. B. Hoffmann, remarked: 

When the company was organized in 1886, we published a call in which 
we sought a hundred pioneers who should build the first houses and the 
water-works. Instead of a hundred capable men, many men, women, and 
children hastened hither, among them members without certificates, and even 
some who were not members at all. In their mad eagerness to obtain an 
earthly paradise for nothing, these people disregarded the warnings and pro- 
tests of the directors. What was the consequence? Disillusion and privation. 
Those who were themselves to blame then attacked us in the papers. 
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Many paid heavily for their precipitation and were obliged to 
return again to the United States. Only 100 to 150 remained 
behind as pioneers. Later on, every year about a hundred certifi- 
cates were disposed of. By the middle of 1892 about 500 persons 
were to be found in the place, partly occupied in cultivating the 
soil, partly in the building of the irrigation canal which was to 
increase the fruitfulness of the ground, enabling it to produce the 
fruits of all zones, and which was the first great public undertak- 
ing of the company on its own account. According to various 
reports, the settlers led indeed a severe, but healthy and agreeable, 
sort of life near the canal and in the villages of La Logia, Topolo- 
bampo, etc. They had a library, consisting of 3,000 volumes, 
thousands of pamphlets, and many periodicals. They had schools, 
dance entertainments, musical performances, readings and dis- 
courses' for themselves and the natives. At weekly assemblies all 
manner of subjects were debated. Neither entertainment nor 
instruction was wanting. Considerable progress was visibly 
made in the supply of food, as also in respect of dwellings. But 
discord and difference' of opinion made its appearance among the 
colonists, who at first were chiefly occupied with agriculture. The 
fundamental principles (constitution), partly on account of this 
and partly owing to want of money, remained a dead letter. In 
the end the state of things demanded a remedy, and so Owen, who 
on account of his profession lived mostly in Pennsylvania, deter- 
mined, in March, 1892, to go for two weeks to> Topolobampo in 
order to make peace. Regarding this' we read in the Credit Fon- 
der of Sinaloa: 

The masterly manner in which Owen by his clear explanation of principles 
which had been thoroughly misunderstood, prepared a peaceful end for all 
factions, will never be forgotten in the history of our colony. Since 1888 there 
has been no such return of confidence, of happiness, and of brotherly love. 

The chief results of the consultations between the president 
(Owen) and the delegates of the company was the acceptance of 
a new and considerably shorter constitution, or "New Definition 
of the Principles." Everything which was not of an essentially 
business character was simply struck out, for, as one of the 
directors remarked, 
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it is questionable whether the company would have been able to overcome the 
thousand inner and outer difficulties which obstruct every undertaking of this 
kind, if it were burdened with questions of morals, religion, charity, mar- 
riage, and protective duties We do well to leave such questions to the 

individual. At first purely business matters will completely claim our atten- 
tion If the company succeeds in peacefully solving the questions of 

land, trade, and means of communication, it will have done everything which, 
generally speaking, it can do, and more than has been done for long elsewhere. 

It was resolved as soon as' possible to change decisively the 
constitution of the Credit Foncier Company on the basis of the 
following principles : The soil and the remaining natural 
resources: are to be administered by the company for the benefit 
of the members under the authority of statutes to< be established 
by these latter. Neither the company nor its members may sell 
the land, pledge, or otherwise alienate it. The standard of value 
shall consist of services. It is left to the common-sense of the 
members themselves; and to the working of the economic laws 
of supply, demand, and cost of production, to fix the value of 
several products. All works carried on for the common benefit 
(i. e., means of communication, gas and electric-lighting works, 
aqueducts, etc.) are the property of the company and are at the 
disposal of the members. The producers have an absolute control 
over the income arising from their products, SO' that a monopoly 
and a business in profits are impossible. A. K. Owen bound him- 
self never to agree to a plan which does not place the chiefs of 
every department under the supervision of the actual members. 
At the most, 10 per cent, of the sums resulting from the sale of 
allotments to members is to be put aside for paying the dividends 
on the shares ; the rest is, in so far as not otherwise appropriated, 
to be expended on improvements, insurance, and objects of com- 
mon utility. Owen bound himself to- waive his claim upon the 
company, which amounts to $15,000, to> take share certificates for 
it, and also to satisfy the other creditors. 

Already in the autumn of 1891 Owen had placed himself in 
connection with Theodore Hertzka and begged him to transport 
"Freeland," the colony planned by him, not to Africa, but to 
Mexico, and to merge it in the Credit Foncier Company. The 
leader of the Freeland movement, however, found the difference of 
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opinion on some important points too great to be able to admit 
the possibility of a union. Apart from the matter of money 
(compare what was said above), he chiefly found fault with the 
constitution of Topolobampo as the antithesis of true freedom : 

It does not abolish completely the servile institutions of the past and 
does not set up even a kind of imperfect communism I do not com- 
prehend how, in the face of such statutes, full pay for the workers can be 
even mentioned These definitions have clearly arisen from purely prac- 
tical considerations. Money was needed If one despairs of collecting 

the requisite capital by means of disinterested contributions, I always consider 
it better to apply to the money market and to promise fixed interest for it. 
But with the inner organization the interest on capital and the profits of the 
capitalist (entrepreneur) have nothing at all to do; not the shareholders, but 
the workers as such, must be the masters of the whole concern and all the 
income remaining over after liquidation of the outside debts must be dis- 
tributed among the members, and that, too, in proportion to the different 

amounts of work done by them All the publications of the company 

show the best and purest aims, yet without giving evidence of a clear conscious- 
ness of what is necessary for the attainment of the same. 

Hertzka delayed the final decision concerning Owen's proposal 
of uniting the two undertakings until after the carrying-through 
of the proposed change of constitution. But before it came to 
this, something occurred which clearly ought to have helped the 
Credit Fonder of Sinaloa out of all its' difficulties and made it 
prosperous; but in reality was destined to bring about its fall. 
Already some time before, Michael Fliirscheim, Henry George's 
well-known principal follower in Germany, a leader of the later 
movement for land reform, had put himself on very good terms 
with Owen, and in February, 1892, had sent $1,000 dollars to 
Topolobampo and had made known his wish to join him, as, on 
the whole, the statutes of the joint-stock state pleased him. 

At the beginning of 1893 he agreed on a place and spot for 
holding consultations' about the intended union. And at this time 
the two schemes were brought under one management. With 
reference to this Franz Patow remarked : 

For the purposes of general business activity within the limits of the 
company itself, the following statutes in the ordering of the business are 
provided : Private business is permitted, if carried on either by indi- 
viduals or associations who can make their own agreements with 
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the workmen employed by them, whether they allow to these workmen 
wages or a share in the profits, or both. But there is the condition that 
they conclude with the trade department of the company a binding agreement 
to let all their purchases, sales, and exchanges be effected through that 
department, and in consequence they must neither sell direct to anyone nor buy 
direct from anyone, whether within or without the colony; thus such business 
will go through the books of that department and be ratified by it. The price 
for all products delivered to the department is fixed by the producers them- 
selves. The cost price for wares produced by the productive associations of 
the company is to be settled by the directors on their own responsibility; 
these persons are responsible if they, after the returns of one year, permit 
the further carrying-on of such associations as cannot compete in price with 
the private businesses, it being presupposed that the private businesses bind 
themselves to maintain the cheaper price for at least five years. The general 
assembly can indeed resolve on the competition of the individual businesses. 

At the beginning everything appeared to be full of promise, 
and Flurscheim invested a pretty little sum in the undertaking; 
but very soon important differences of opinion made their appear- 
ance, which, in a short time — even before the transformed com- 
monwealth was in a position to place itself, as a joint concern, 
under the protection of the Mexican law for companies — led to 
hot feuds and the most uncomfortable mutual suspicions. 
Flurscheim said that Owen might have the choice of being called 
an irresponsible fool or a rascal. 

The fundamental views of both these social reformers clearly 
did not well allow of union. The German rejected the new 
statutes of the Credit Fonder Company, though shortly before he 
had approved of them, and in the summer of 1893 he induced a 
great part of Owen's associates to revolt. With this following 
he forthwith called another settlement into existence — Libertad, 
also in the state of Sinaloa. But the statutes' of Libertad were 
still more confused and mistaken than those of Topolobampo. 
The consequence of the friction, the revolt, and the thereby 
increased want of money was the ruin of Owen's' state in 1895, 
and indeed the state founded by Flurscheim was not able to last 
long. With reference to the constitution of the latter, Hertzka 
wrote, the end of August, 1893 : 

Flurscheim has justly reproached Owen with the fact that it would not 
suffice to proclaim the principles of freedom and justice; one must also care- 
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fully guard oneself from wishing to force men to especial kinds of freedom 
and justice. He pointed out to Owen the example of the earlier Topolobampo 
constitution, that it would have been a worse despotism than the most cruel 
and most reckless of those of the so-called "bourgeois" world. But in truth 
the tyranny to which the Flurscheim constitution must lead is more unbearable 
by far and certainly more absurd. 

The ideas' of the Pennsylvania engineer, in our judgment, con- 
tained much that is good, many a great truth and an excellent 
practical kernel, if also not a little that is intricate and worthless, 
useless and impracticable. His joint-stock state was in truth too 
artificially planned. On paper it certainly looked very enticing, 
and in any case Owen's efforts, and also the unusual capacity of 
his pioneers for enthusiasm and self-sacrifice, deserved warm 
admiration. 

Flurscheim was not alone in attacking Owen violently. In 
1894 Robert H. Cowdrey, 2 who was long a member of the Credit 
Foncier Company, said : 

I am firmly convinced that C. B. Hoffmann, M. Flurscheim, and the settlers 
are seriously and honestly striving for the successful development of the 
colony, but they are powerless because they are in the hands of Owen, whom, 
from his own utterances and actions, I must hold to be a mere adventurer 
who makes a profit out of the necessities of others in order to enrich himself. 
I am convinced that the colonists have not succeeded in freeing themselves 
from landowners, but rather have in Owen a landowner who will drain them 
to the last drop of blood and then will laugh in his sleeve. Still, it is possible 
that he will not succeed in doing this, for he may not be in a position to raise 
the necessary money for the fulfilment of his obligations to the Mexican gov- 
ernment, etc. In this case the settlement could still be saved by true reforma- 
tion, and its constitution might be suitably changed. 

Since I do not know Owen personally, I can form no> judgment 
as to the justice or injustice of Cowdrey's severe verdict. I also 
know nothing of what has taken place in Topolobampo since 1895, 
for since then I have been left without any signs of its continued 
existence. A letter from Owen dated April 24, 1898, brought me 
the first news. The more important passages of this report are 
as follows : 

The Topolobampo Colony, as a co-operative colony, has been broken up 
by an organized set of speculators who came in as colonists and waited the 

2 Author of the novel A Tramp in Society; in 1888 the Labor Party's can- 
didate for the presidency. 
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first opportunity to put their plans into execution. It took them four years 
to accomplish the overthrow of the plans I laid down, and they are now fight- 
ing among themselves, for they have lost all the money and time they put 
into the venture, and I have succeeded in defeating every plan they made 
public; but after the victory there is nothing left of the former great move- 
ment. However, I am going forward again now. I have colony concessions 
and railroad concessions, but have to go forward with business arrange- 
ments with business persons; cannot depend upon the colonists standing up 
and doing anything for themselves. Any speculator can break up a colony 
when it rests entirely upon the people themselves, for the people themselves 
are always to be misled and to be entertained and fooled to do everything 
against their own interests, when they are not held strictly in hand by a man 
who dares to do right even against their own protests. Our colonists, whom 
I had led into a place and into conditions which could have made them free 
and given them the resources of an empire, absolutely resoluted themselves 
out of every advantage and back into serfdom again, and even into a worse 
serfdom than they left the United States to free themselves from. There are 
no papers published now on the movement. 

This letter gave little information concerning the events of the 
last years, but it proved that the tenacious man was still thinking 
of his scheme. That his hopes were crushed I gathered from the 
following passages of a letter, dated Baldwinsville, March 2J, 
1899: 

Mexico will not allow me to go forward with co-operation there. So I 
am just about to try and make a model city in these states — in the New South. 
.... There's big work to be done here, and I will give every effort to 
bring about a new condition of affairs, without which this people as a nation 
will perish. 

He does not, however, seem to have succeeded in this plan, 
for a year and a half later I received from him a letter (dated 
Baldwinsville, N. Y., September 22, 1900) containing the fol- 
lowing : 

I go to Mexico City next week to get a concession once more to begin the 
colonization of Topolobampo. I cannot make a model city such as should 
be made, owing to Mexican opposition to such new ideas; but I can make a 
better city than now exists on the earth, if the people who go in with me 
will have backbone enough to do one or two things that are good and perma- 
nent. I send you my new plan for a model city, as prepared by me over a 
year ago, and which I hope to carry into effect ; but I cannot do it before I can 
make a part success at Topolobampo There has to be a radical change 
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in our affairs of city, state, and nation, or we as a nation perish as did Rome, 
Greece, and all others that have gone before. 

Owen's next letter, dated BaJdwinsville, N. Y., August 21, 
1 90 1, contained the following among the rest: 

I inclose the first copy of my pamphlet on the Home Investment Company. 
This new effort to get the producers to employ themselves I will start as soon 
as I have made some big money from Pacific City lands on Topolobampo 
harbor. The Mexican government will not permit me to carry out the 
credit fonder plan of colonization ; so I have been forced, in order to save my 
property, to take up "business" methods and to try to make a regular and 
clean city. I am looking out for $50,000 to be paid into the Pacific City 

Terminal and Contracting Company's treasury The trusts have gotten 

everything here that is worth having into their hands, and the producers will 
not be able to get upon their own lands and into their own houses and shops, 
before some friends with ample money lead the way. My aim is to make this 
money at Topolobampo, to enable me to buy lands, open farms, build factories, 
etc. To do this, I hope Pacific City site can be quickly made a commercial and 
manufacturing place of grand import. The business papers outlining this 
business enterprise I inclose herewith. 

A letter of Mr. Owen of March 2, 1906, expresses the deter- 
mination to press' his claims and carry forward his plans. 

Evidently, in spite of almost overwhelming adversities, Colo- 
nel Owen has lost none of his intrepidity and almost apostolic 
hopefulness. But I, for my part, am far from optimistic. At 
any rate, whatever colony, if any, Owen may ultimately succeed 
in establishing, it will never answer to his original intentions. 



